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be and leave him easily forget. 

the consequences ar Should he leave it and fall 

Always shew rescue, but do not shield him from the 

into the ^Yesd^of having enjoyed complete liberty, and ot 
unp ea 1:^t^prled to your warnings. 

“pesutoi continually tells u.s that “ sense-impression " is 
1 ra fnnndation of instruction. Language must be 

roLiecrnd'^with ‘‘sense-impression” and - experience.” For 

tL end object lessons were instituted by him, the idea being 
to guide the child in the observation of a certain object, 
and then to lead him to tell what he observes in his own 
words. Pe.stalozzi taught writing as it is now taught, with 
reading. He completely revolutionized the teaching ot 
geography and history. In geography, natural historjs 
agriculture, local geology were taught first, names came in 
here and there and were not learned in strings. Lessons 
in drill were revived hy Pestalozzi. Many of his methods are 
now used commonly in schools. T.he reform in educational 
methods begun by him is still progressing, but there are still 
defects for which a remedy must be found. 

Seventy years ago Pestalozzi complained that the almost 
insurmountable obstacle in the w'ay of all attempts to improve 
education, was that many fathers and mothers seemed to 
have forgotten that it was they who could do most, nay, 
everything for education of their children ; and thus, that 
they robbed educators of the natural basis on which all 
educational reform must rest. 

Is not this true of some parents yet r Are there not yet 
many, far too many, teachers, who like Pestalozzi, at Stanz, 
ave to be father, mother, friend and teacher to some poor 
Child whose parents have forgotten that “ home is the basis 
ot the education of Mankind r ” 

nf Peslalozzt, by J. Russell ; 

BibePrS' translated by J. 

Memoirs of Pestalozzi. 
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By M. j. Marshall. 

WHAT is the obje« of my existence 1 What am I intended 
to do with my life r Such are the questions which people 
frequently put to themselves in this latter half of the nine- 
teenth centuiy. lhat people do put such questions to 
themselves is in itself a matter for hopefulness, springing as 
it does, out of a deepening conviction of personal responsibility. 
Unlike certain philosophical sects, the mere asking of 
questions does not always satisfy these inquirers; they go one 
step further, they demand an answer, and it is with the answer 
that this little paper is concerned. 

With weary, questioning eyes people turn to Art. “ Can 
you solve the problem of our existence } Can you tell us 
wherefore we are here r” And Art has an answer for a few 
of its disciples, but toward the bulk of mankind it preserves a 
sphinx-like silence. 

Philosophy, perhaps, is next interviewed, and Philosophy 
says, “ Eat, drink and be merry. You are mere butterflie.s, 
the offspring of moments, poised upon an imaginary duration. 
Bask in the sunshine of your fancied existence. It cannot 
long endure. Enjoy while you may.” 

From Philosophy the questioner, still unsatisfied, appeals 
to Science, and Science tells him that individuals are of little 
importance, that sometimes they go to form an infinitesimal 
iink in a mighty sequence of cause and effect, but that often 
they are out of the .running altogether. It tells them that 
when they die their places will be filled by others, that the 
strong, the clever, the pushing, will survive, that through a 
IJradual process of evolution, the human race, roppmg 
"countless millions of individuals on its way, is climbing the 
®tony path that leads towards perfection. 

To the cry of the helpless, the down-trodden, the dis- 
appointed, to life’s failures, Science says "^^^Yif’neHecdon 
the successful it can only offer an unattainable perfection 
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be an alien* j ^0 j how often only as a last 

As a last ^es^c^’g Religion, and then, sweetly, simply, 

resource, people t to the questions which have 

directly, come t e^^_^ education for eternity— an 
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perplexed ^ace, but for the individual. The 

eternity not m y ^ of character, and all the possible 

S:-- which surround it, axis, prinrarily tor tha. 

purpose. 

A man journeys into a far distant land, and takes up his 
abode on the confines of a dreary morass. Fireflies flit 
across its surface, ugly weeds trail dismally along th^e ground, 
foul smells arise and threaten human destruction, but in the 
putrid waters there are the tints of the rainbow. Patiently, 
perseveringly, he drains and digs and plants and waters, and 
fi-om the neglected soil spring fruit and flowers and in the 
place of a morass there is a garden. 

What a man ts, apart from what he has — what he is, not to 
his friends and acquaintances, not even of necessity to 
himself, for self-deception to some men is second nature, but 
what he is in the sight of God, his Creator, that is his 
character. 

It is related that the poet Burns was once strolling along 
one of the streets of Edinburgh, in the company of a rich and 
important acquaintance, when he caught sight of a man in 
peasant s dress, whom he recognised as an old and valued 
friend. Leaving his acquaintance. Burns rushed up to the 
peasant and greeted him with affectionate cordiality. When 
he returned, his companion ventured to expostulate. “Fool, 

dress, the peasant’s bonnet and 
0 en-gray, I spoke to, but the man within — the man who 
eneat that bonnet has a head and beneath that hodden 
g ay a eart, better than a thousand such as yours.” 
anariT*^ I ” ^o quote Carlyle, 

the dress, my money, my position, my ^ 

^orrentfas fir back t Td”be"yon^ 

OK as i can remember, aye, and oey 
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that, the tning to wnicn every thouo-Bt , i , 

has helped to contribute, that is my charac"tt 

I once heard a preacher dwell upon the • 

of the good. A man. pecha'ps, U unTve4„Tl™^ 
He IS a good husband, a good father, a good cit zeT H ' 
^oes to church regularly He gives to thfpoor. Suddemv 
ys world .s convulsed w.th the news that he has perpetrlS 
a enme In a fit of anger he has taken the life of a fritl! 
or ,n the stress of financal difficulties, he has committed a 

forgery. An of his acquaintances shake their heads 

over him, saying, Ah, you see what comes of his fine 
protestations ; the man was no better than one of ourselves ” 
But others, more humble, cry, '‘If such an one is fallen, if the 
good yield thus suddenly to temptation, what, alas ! is to 
become of some of us r ” and fret themselves and walk fear- 
fully, tremblingly, dreaming ever of the pitfalls which may 
be in front of them. 

No great fall, continued the preacher, is ever in reality 
sudden. 1 he surface of the life may have been smooth and 
smiling, the world may have been deceived by appearances, 
but slowly, surely, little sins were undermining the foundations 
and when the man fell it was but the crowning act of a course 
of evil-doing, as it is the last stroke of the axe which 
disconnects the tree from its relation to the trunk. 

Character, then, is not the birth of a moment, it is of 
gradual formation. Each human being, at life’s start, is 
equipped, as it were, with a set of virgin tablets, upon which 
he inscribes things good and evil, in hieroglyphics to be spelt 
out perfectly only by God. These hieroglyphics form the 
and substance of what he is. 

And now let us consider some of the influences which 
**hould be at work in the formation of character. 

“What we like,” says Ruskin, “determines what we are.” 
“ Show me a man’s friends,” says another writer, “ and I will 

you what he is.” . . ^ , 

Admiration induces imitation. We see it in t e a 
^fitoking his first cigarette, in the young girl aping t ® 
f"? K'^aces of a matured woman. We see it 
“‘lowing his general to the death, in the artist gladly *“‘.'‘“'"8 

oppression of his own individuality, in obedience to o 
I;;"- ho recognises a master. Admiration, then, « 
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, ,„r in the formation of character, from 

, « On what are we to bestow our admiration 


^Sr;e.ione 

and on whom r admirable has long been 

That s and conditions of men. Show us, then 

conceded by and we will follow him and form’ 


one who is P 

° Y„t”en«mber the story of Saint Christopher so called 
^ L bore the Christ upon his shoulders. Ihe strong 

serve one stronger than himself, but not merely 

Tr he would serve the strongest. So we would have 
'mere good man for our guide, however much better and 
wler than ourselves, but we would serve the best. 

Solomon was famous for his wisdom, Moses was the 
meekest among men. Job is known as the most patient. Saint 
Peter was full of zeal and enthusiasm, Saint John was called 
“the disciple of love”: all these were good men, strongmen, 
great men, men to admire and men to imitate, but we are not 
seeking for good men merely, we are seeking for the best. 
Strength, wisdom, patience, beauty, meekness, truth, un- 
selfishness, humility, “all we have willed or hoped or dreamed 
of good,” these in their perfection and more than these we 
would find in him we would serve. Human experience is 
unanimous in telling us that amongst the merely human no 
such character has ever existed. If we sought for it there, 
we should seek for ever. 

The answer to the question, “ What is the object of my 
existence r is, “ The object of my existence is the formation 
of a character.” The answ'er to the question, “ How can a 
character be rightly formed ?” is, “A character can only be 
ri^tly formed through the imitation of Christ.” 

One of the characteristics of Christ, one of the many 
characteristics which make His life a startling contrast to 
ways and means of this nineteenth century, is sincerity 
ofJ! intercourse with each other ! 

neverT r people’s outsides and never touch- 

And wbT moment into contact with the spirit with • 

desire tn reasons for this curious reticence, ^ 

there is the eyes of others? ’ 

of the social circle, fear of the newspaper, 
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'hat may be thought by people who uever thtakTsTin'^, 
fear of what somebody may say-are not these things®- TaTs 
,he author of Frtends ,n Cou„c.l, ■■ a clinging dress of t^wf- 
There are noble men in the world, but thry do not sav tn 
each other, ‘ Brother, I am in doubt, in difficulty, in despair- 
come and tell me what thy soul thinketh.’ A mean and 
cowardly reserve upon the most important questions of human 
life is the cn ^.racteristic of modern times ** 

And secondly, there is Affectation, that love of seeming to be 
what we are not, sometimes to be better, sometimes to be worse 
sometimes to appear clever and well-instructed, sometimes to 
appear foolish and ignorant. How much sham, how much 
shoddy there is in modem society. There are sham jewels, 
sham materials, sham manners, sham opinions, sham humility 
and sham religion, and in painful contrast to all ofthe.se is the 
.sincerity of Christ. 

It seems often as if life w'ere a protracted game of “ hide- 
and-seek.” “I want to know you,” the heart cries, “what 
you are thinking, what you are feeling, and you tell me that 
yesterday you went to see such and such a play and that 
Mrs. So-and-so called this morning ! ” How many acts of 
kindness, how many expressions of sympathy have been 
checked by that bogus fear of what people will say ? 

“Sincerity, a deep, great, genuine sincerity,” says Carlyle, 
“is the first characteristic of all men in any way heroic.” 
“ To walk staunchly by the best light one has, to be strict 
^ud sincere with oneself, not to be of the number of those 
who say and do not, to be in earnest,” writes Matthew 
Arnold, “ this is the discipline by which alone man is enabled 
to rescue his life from thraldom to the passing moment and 
to his bodily sense, to ennoble it, and to make it eternal. 

^0 sometimes admire that ease of manner, that absence of 
^^If-consciousness, the result generally of careful breeding-, 
Constant intercourse with society, an assured position an 
"'^11-adjusted nerves; but surely that ease which springs rom 
ylf-forgetfulness, from self-oblation, is far more beautifu . 

him in whom God permanently abides, worldly distinctions 

"'■' of liUle consequence, his eyes penetrate below 

the consciousness of the Div.ne tndwel ng 
Lefties the possibility of self-aggianois eroent o 
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, aToung student in the art of medicine, 
laudation. Would y ^^j.ld-wide reputation, begin at 

introduced to a email accomplishments ? ^Ve, abidinor 

once to boast ^^e All-Wise, the All-Beautifui, 

in the presence o boastfully of our petty gifts, our 

the All-Good, dar boastfully, in such a 

miserable virtues, ^ sense of the Divine 

Presence ? ^ ^ of itself, of its relations to God, of its 

indwelling become obscured, then pride and conceit 

«'f tep in’and further mutilate it. 

,e s a leifend of a little company of monks, who settled 
. ? of*an ancient forest. Day by day they watered 

r„ d cultivated the ground and obtained sufficient food for a 
scanty subsistence. Peasants came out of the vil ages to 
consult them, mothers, with children in their arms, claimed a 
blessing, stern men returned strengthened to their daily work 
from the vision of a simple, cheerful piety. 

When the shadows fell and the day’s toil was over, the 
monks assembled in their little chapel. It was the hour for the 
singing of the evening hymnr Ihe monks were old and worn 
and feeble; few of them had any ear for music, but animated by 
a childlike devotion, they sang. Doubtless there were discords 
in the singing ; doubtless the startled birds fled from the 
neighbouring branches : such sounds would not have been 
tolerated in a London street, how much less in a West End 
drawing-room ! 

Day by day the harsh, cracked voices arose, and sometimes 
a little natural sorrow was expressed that no sweeter tones 
were theirs to offer. One morning a youth approached their 
dwelling. He was hungry and footsore and the good monks 
pitied him. They bade him eat of their simple fare and 
rest a few days, ere he continued his journey. That evening 
he joined them at their devotions and when the singing began, 
his voice rose and soared far above the rest, so that one by 
one the monks became silent, listening to strains the most 
exquisite they had ever heard. “ Now,” said each to himselh 
have something less unworthy to offeb 

t ey begged the youth to remain and continue to sin 
lor them. 

foilf^*^ voice mounted upwards and the 

forest was made lovely with the sound, and the mo""' 
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listened in thankful arttniraliou. But one evening a light 

appeared over "Jf"" and in the light there was an angdic 
presence, stern but beautiful. otugeiic 

.. The Lord Jehovah has sent me,” it said. ” He demands 
why the sweet strains which made joyous the saints in 
Paradise no longer arise from this little sanctuary” 

Then the monks looked questioningly at one another and 
muttered that their voices were old and broken and that the 
youth, with his great gift, had sung in their stead. The angel 
sorrowfully regarded them. “ If his voice were beautiful, we 

never heard it. It never soared above the forest.” And* the 
youth, shamed and conscience-stricken, went his way, and the 
old monks sang their evening hymn as before. 

God does not ask of us gifts He has not given, but from all 
of us he demands sincerity. 

Pain is another element in the formation of character. 

“ The men of sorrows are the men of influence in every walk 
of life,” writes the Rev. J. R. Illingworth, in an essay called 
*“The Problem of Pain,” but it is only accepted pain which 
sanctifies. We can trace its work on the human countenance, 
softening the lines about the mouth, giving depth and 
tenderness to the eyes, even while it is silvering the hair. 
That is why old faces are so often beautiful, why they touch 
the heart and appeal to the eye, where younger faces are 
passed over. We can see them, can we not r if we pause a 
moment, those great, meek, patient, placid faces, with the 
folded hands and downcast eyes, waiting, always waiting for 
the Angel of Dawn. In their presence anger becomes 
presumptuous, in their presence Rachel’s rebellious murmur- 
ings cease. The passionate cries, the stormy reproaches, the 
fierce enthusiasms— all are hushed. It is as if the flap of the 
"eighty angel’s wings was already heard. These are they 
who have passed through the valley of tribulation : these are 
they who have suffered and been strong. 

Unaccepted suffering hardens, and therefore the su en 
Ws, the stern, pitiless lips, the unsympathetic 
®ften querulous voices, which mark those who ^^ve su ® 

. but instead of accepting suffering, have rebelled. \V be 
fi«t agony of grief is over, when the past has to 

buried its past and there is only a lone y, y 
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I V wind-swept flowers to mark the spot, then 
grave, with a te\ character, but it is the calmness of 

calmness returns Sorrow has destroyed 

death, not the ca 

instead of enlarg ^’^jj^^,-,el-house has risen, where might 
from the heart 

have stood a cat e character. When the heart is 

Pam gives y that is false and worldly 

torn, when woman, whether good or 

3s revealed. In the midst of an overwhelming 
’ the soul is only conscious of the existence of its pain 
and maybe, happily, of the exmtence of God. 

Pain brings us into union with Chnst 

The nearer perfection body, mind and soul arrive, the more 
acutely are they sensible to suffering. Let us consider some 
simple examples. The thorough-bred horse would perish or 
degenerate in conditions which would be favourable to the 
life of the hack. The uncultured savage can endure bodily 
pain and exposure which would be death to his more civilized 
brother. In both cases, then, the body would suffer more, not 
less, in consequence of its higher development. 

In the realms of the senses the same law predominates. A 
person with no ear for music can sit composedly through a 
succession of discords which would jar to distraction the 
nerves of a musician. Foul smells, bad 'food, crooked lines, 
unsuitable colour combinations, vulgar manners — all are 
alike the occasions of real suffering to the trained senses and 
of no suffering at all to the torpid. 

Ascending still higher, into the moral, the ethical world, 
again we find the prevalence of the law I have ventured to 
describe. A man of refined instincts will shrink from a crime 
from which one of coarser calibre will only be deterred, if 
de^rred at all,outof fear of the physical or legal consequences. 

And in the spiritual world, the crown, the apex of the 
mwal world, even the so-called little sins are the occasions ot 
buttering and what is a matter of indifference to the multitude, 
source of pain and contrition to the saint. , 

can , for pain, then, corresponds exactly to the 

who can most suffer can 

the life <^^pacities depend upon the nearness 

’ ° * y> *^^ntal and spiritual, to perfection. It 
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\ve we can also rise to 

comprehenmon. at the best imperfect, of the pains thj 
sorrows of Christ, of H.m who is the source of all perfection 
„f Him. therefore, who a one can suffer perfectly, of Him who 
is pre-eminently The Alan of Sorrows. 

XVith that comprehension there should surely further arise 
a strain of gratitude, not for our joys, but for our sorrows. In 
such a spirit we could go forth willingly to our work, joyfully 
sacrificing ourselves for others, as others all along the line, 
from the beginning until now, have made their sacrifices for 
us, imparting such lessons as vve may have learnt, in sorrow, 
in loneliness, in failure, in disappointment, giving ourselves 
in an enthusiasm of selfless love, and so, all unconsciously, 
and therefore more beautifully, building up our characters for 
Eternity. 






